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0 Srectat Notice.—Post masters and others who| 
have sent us names and payment for a club of subscribers, 
according to our terms, can order additional copies at the 
club price, provided they send free of postage when less | 
than $2 is remitted—and a premium will be given as of- 
ten as the requisite number is sent, whether at one or| 
several times. 





> Sickness of our Engraver delays the publication of | 
the promised article on Dwelling Houses. 


i ee -— 
Signs of Progress. 

In addition to the evidence afforded by the increase of 
our subscription list—which to our mind is the most con- 
vincing and satisfactory—there are other cheering signs 
of the onward march of improvement in Ohio, which 
ought to encourage every laborer in this good work.— 
We allude to the increase of agricultural clubs and soci- 
eties. 


In Fairfield county, a Society was organized last 
month. 


In Jefferson county a society*was organized Jan. 6th 
—particulars in our next. 
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In Belmont county a preliminary meeting has been 
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held, and an organization will be made soon. 
In several other counties and townships we hear of 
measures being tuken to form societies or clubs. 


22 ere - 
A Pleasing Contrast. 
One of our subscribers, in sending subscriptions from 
Mad River township, in Clark county, says: 


‘A few years ago there was not an agricultural paper 
taken in this township. Agricultural science was not 
dreamed of, and farming was looked upon asa drudgery. 
The leisure moments of the farmer were spent in loiter- 
ing around, fishing for minnows, or reading tales, anec- 
dotes or political abuse. When two or more of them met 
in asocial visit or otherwise, the time was occupied in tel- 
ling yarns, complaining of hard times—oppressive taxes 
—drouths or floods—half crops—the depredations of their 
neighbors’ cattle, &c., &c. 

Now, there are taken in the township twenty-seven 
copies of different agricultural vapers; and last week the 
“farmer’s club of Mad River township,” was organized 
with fair prospects of success. 

The leisure moments of many farmers are now occu- 
pied in agricultural reading; their conversational powers 
are employed in discussing the best method of cultivating 
their soil and applying manures—the improvement of 
stock, of grains, grases, &c., &c. Mind is begining to 
assume its proper station, and darkness must give place 
to light.’” 


Se tet inl 
Profits of Thorcugh Farming. 


Frrenp Barenam:—While examining the report of the 
Board of Agriculture for 1847 to ascertain the present 
and prospective Agricultural wealth of Ohio, the thought 
occurred to me that, per’:aps some calculations might be 
made to show the profit of superior culture over the or- 
dinary mode of farming. It can be easily demonstrated 
that thorough cultivation is far more profitable than the 
too general practice of ‘“‘shirking’’ the labor of the field. 
If you have frequently published facts stated in this light, 
my communication will, of course, be of no service to 

ou. 
’ I find that the average yield of wheat throughout the 
State is about 12 bushels, which at 80 cents per bushel 
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amounts to $9,60. The cost of raising an acre of wheat 
in the usual mode of culture may be thus stated. 


Subsoil Plowing=--An Experiment. 
M. B. Barenam :--We have tried several of the exper- 


| 
| 





Plowing... .ssssese Seaheccke dase $1,5) jiments recommended in the columns of the O. Caltiva- 
Beedss oie 09,.5 509% ccckowsigeccdseccs } 1,00 tor, and they have all proved real plans of improvement. 
Harrowitg « . ss... caisicccetecisvcces 50 | We tried subsoiling last spring, on part of an old field, 
Cutting...... AA Wisi Bie 2,00 forcorn. The part that was subsoiled gave a fine growth 
Mauling and threshing....... ...... 2,50 and kept the stalk and blade of corn green and healthy 
during the dry weather, while the ear and husk ripened 

$7,5) perfectly. The corn was cut off about the middle of 


The difference between the cost and the yield in this| September and put in shock, where it stood till the first 
case would simply pay the rent of the land. of November, when it was husked; the fodder at the time 
Now, suppose we calculate the cost of thorough culti-| of husking, being perfectly cured, and still of a green 





vation. color and sweet smell. The kind of corn was not a late 

Manure .........- 5 had oucdtasniin ie $2,(0 variety. That on the part not subsoiled became dry be- 
Plowing twice .......++-..-+ Sialeoces 3,00 fore cutting time, and the corn was not so heavy. 

Harrowing three times......... voese 1,50 We intend planting fruit trees in the field, and so 

Seeding... .cess-seee% erceceee eeeee 1,00 thought we would try it on a crop or two of grain before 

Harvesting and threshing............ 4,00 setting out the trees. 

ODN GE PARES osinie sc ecacse Sf waiiens 3,00 Our plow is designed to be worked by one yoke of ox- 

en or two horses. It consists of two strong iron coulters 

$15,00 fastened toa beam of wood, one on each side, so as to run 


This, it will be seen, is the highest cost that can profi-| true. It worked tolerably well, and cost five dollars. 


tably be expended in cultivating a single acre of wheat. 


We would send you the plan of a hill-side Barn, if it 


Now what is the yield? We find that the crops when would be of any value to the readers, as we hope it would. 


eultivated for the purpose of procuring large yields, have 
turned out from 30 to 40 bushels—or say on an average 
of 35 bushels. This at 80 cents, amounts to $28; from 
which if we deduct the cost we have $13, as the ev! 
profit of thisacre. These cases, I think, illustrate the 
difference between good and bad culture. In the first! 
ease the cheap cultivation we find produced no profit; | 
while in the latter case double the expenditure yielded me) 
larger profit of $13. : 

I find the report that George Holmes, of Harrison co.,| 
raised 1024 bushels of corn on an acre of ground; which) 
at 25 cents per bushel amounted to $25,624 cts. The! 
cost of culture was as follows: 














POOMIIE «5s 00:00:50 600s 0s Kdigegwsirece’ $1,25 
Harrowing tWi0e. 6. ccs ceceestoeece. 1,25 | 
Cultivating once........ mal éSaiaio's 68s lez 
FIRB URE no 5 :0.,0.00 00.44 00n8 eAKnareecs 1,0 ) 
Cultivating twice... ......eeeeeeeens oo 
Plowing twice. ........ccccccccscces 2) } 
Hoeing twice. .. 00. .cccsccbe veccecce 75 
Gathering. .......ccccreeccesoccees a 
$7,433 | 
Value of crop... . 1... cccccsvecsed 25,624 
| Ree eres terete CMe $i81sF | 
Let us now calculate this acre by the usual method of| 
farming: 
PORE ss 0:24 s0,60 ap sdeobpeaneens< 09 $1,00 
Cultivating once.........--++++6--- 18} 
Plantings os os os cccccnscdesosscicice 1,00 
Plowing twice........24 esccceecees 530 
Hoeing twice ........scsssecceceee 75 
Gathering. ......-cesccesecsesceses 2,00 
$5,433 


The yield of corn is usually from 30 to 60 bushels 
per acre,—say that George Holmes’ land would yield 60, 
which at 25 cents per bushel, amounts to $15. From} 
this if we deduct the cost we have $9,564 cents as the| 
profit, against $18,184 in the other case. 

But an ordinary farmer would probably raise no more 
than the usual yield of forty bushels, which would make 
the profit still less. Mr. Holmes, as well as all money- 
making farmers, combines both knowledge and careful 
cultivation as the elements of such success. Every one, 
who sees these calculations canat once perceive the ad- 
vantage of thorough scientific farming. I know from 
my own experience, that it is easier to calculate the prof- 
its than to make them; but this I also know, that the cal- 
eulations of the advantage of thorough tillage are not de- 
ception. Let all profit by them. 

Respectfully, 


Yours respectfully, 
K. Kirk. 
Belmont County, 1849. 
Xs Send on the plan, then wecan judge.—Ep. 
_722eee 


The Shadow of a Shade. 


Theory of manures— Fertilizing power of shade’ disputed. 

Mr. Batenam:—I am glad to see Mr. Keener’s article 
inreply to Mr. Baldwin’s theory, “ that [shade] can be 
most profitably employed, by the farmer in fertilizing the 
surface of the earth’’— for lands densely shaded one 
year, with any substance whatever, will always prove to 
be more durably enriched than lands well manured.’’ 

Itis a common maxim that error may be tolerated 
when reason is left free to combat it; and [ have known 
persons to argue from false premises merely to bring out 
his antagonist, and excite him to increased activity in re- 
fating them. Whether Mr. Baldwin had any such view 
in drawing his conclusions I cannot say. But I doubt 
very much whether he intended as much as is expressed 
in his remarks “ that the wonderful fertilising effect of 
covering the earth for some time, is to be attributed to 
shade and shade only.”? Mr. Baldwin, in the commence- 
ment of his article seems to regard “ the residue of pu- 
trefaction ’’ of “all substances, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral, either liquid or solid, which are capable of under- 
going the putrefactive fermentation, as the only pabulum 
of plants.” 

In this extract, shade is excluded from the list of sub- 
stances which he considers the proper food of plants.— 
And he therefore evidently intended to rely upon the 
“ residue of putrefaction *” which the soil previously con- 
tained, as the basis of the wonderful fertility produced by 


| the effects of shade. 


Now it should be known to ull persons who undertake 
to cultivate the earth, that “in the products of the de- 
composition of organic bodies, a variety is formed, differ- 
ing according to the circumstances, and the time, and 
progress of decay. However varied, there is one con- 
stant product of organic decomposition in soil, which is 
ever the result of that process, in or upon the earth.— 
This product is termed “ geine,’’ or humus, and “ so far 
as nourishment is derived from the soil, geine is the food 
of plants.” The first and earliest product of decay is 
easily soluble in water, and in this state it has a great affi- 
nity for, and readily combines with alumina, lime, mag- 
nesia, oxide of iron, and manganese; and when thus com- 
bined, air and water will have little effect upon upon it. 
But when it does not combine with any of these substan- 
ces, it soon passes to a mixture of soluble and insoluble 
geine, forming a dark brown powder, and settles down in 
the soil below the immediate action of the air, where it 





L. A. Hine. 


Cicinnati, O., 1849. 





remains unchanged for an indefinite length of time. But 
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if plowed up, or in any way exposed to the action of air 
and moisture, it becomes again partly soluble in water; 
and when mixed with the inorganic elements of the soil, 
it forms vegetable mould. 

When this brown powder comes in contact with any of 
the alkalies, acid properties are developed, and it then 
combines with the alkaline bases, forming salts called ge- 
ates. While in this acid state, its solubility in water is 
considerably increased; but if dried in this state, it be- 
comes almost insoluble in water. ‘I he geates are all so- 


luble compounds in the moist state; but when dried they | 
are insoluble; even sun baking diminishes their solubili- | 
ty, and in their insoluble state they are quite useless as | 


fuod for plants. 

A soil containing a considerable proportion of geine or 
its compounds, may become unproductive by the geine 
being, insome way, rendered insoluble, and, therefore, 
unfit for the nutrition of plants; and this may be produ- 
ced by being sun-dried, or by forming insoluble com- 
pounds, or by the complete exhaustion of the alkalies in 
the soil. Now, if a soil in this condition should be cov- | 
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|action of the living plants in the soil, contribute their aid 
also, in producing the various actions of the elements of 
'thesoil upon each other; for it is stated “that the differ- 
lence in increase of growth, in a given time, was in pro- 
portion to the natural fertility of the soil.’ But it is not 
easy to account for the fact stated, that the effect ceases, 
when the herbage has grown up through the covering. — 
| Perhaps this is a mistake. 
Respectfully, 

| Mount Tabor, January, 23, 1849. 


D. L. 


 2-.eGe + 

Summer Fallow vs. Shade. 

| Mr. Barenam:— Having noticed that a variety of opin- 
jions are entertained by farmers on the subject of reno- 
| vating worn out lands, the use of summer fallows, &c. 
|I will give you my views and experience in regard to the 
matter. I do not claim for my remarks any originality, 
|\for am a farmer of the old school, following in some 
measure the track of my forefathers. 

| [notice that some writers advocate the doctrine of 


ered thickly, and “ densely shaded for one year with any Sade. This theory I have not seen fairly tried and know 
substance whatever,” the air and moisture will be retain- | bat little about it—only I have noticed that spots of 
ed in the soil, which will render the geine again soluble; | S™und on which straw stacks have stood a long time are 
and time will be given for the elimination of alkalies from | "°t any richer after their removal than the rest of the field, 
the inorganic materials of the soil, and by these means | ©*ept #rou nd the outside of the stack, where the cattle 


the soil is again rendered capable of furnishing food in a 
soluble state for the nourishment of plants.* 

It would be impossible to enrich a soil rendered unpro- | 
ductive by the complete exhaustion of geine, or the sub- 
stances from which it is derived, by meansof ‘shade and 
shade only.’’ A resort to the manure heap, or some oth- 
er source of organic matter, would become necessary to 
restore fertility to a soil in this condition. 

There are other fallacies deserving of notice in the ar- 
ticle of Mr. Baldwin:—* No substance whatever, not ex- 
cepting animal excretions, can be properly considered a 
manure until it has been subjected to putrefaction.”— 
This sentence, taken in connection with the one immedi- 
ately preceding, that the residue of putrefaction forms the 
only pabulum of plants, conveys a false impression.— 
Water is not a “‘residue of putrefaction,”’ but it is a sub- 
stance which forms a pretty large proportion of the pabu- 
lum of plants. Again he says:— 

** Vegetable matters upon the earths’ surface exposed to 
a free circulation of air, appear to be decomposed by a, 
different chemical process termed mouldering, which | 
forms a trifling carbonised residue destitute of fertilising | 
qualities. And this is the case, also, when plowed under | 
and deprived of contact with the atmosphere. Unless 
they be previously saturated with water, or lime be ad- | 


have frequented. 

I have always practised the fallowing system, and with 
the most satisfactory results. I am in favor of exposing 
the soil to the fullest influence of the sun and atmos- 
phere, by thorough plowing and frequent stirring of the 
surface, by means of the plow, harrow or cultivator, so 
as to expose a fresh surface as often as posaible. 

To give a practical illustration—I bought a farm some 
years since, on which wasa field much worn, and sowed 
with wheat at the time. From this I harvested only sev- 
en bushels per acre. I plowed it deep in the fall; and 
the following summer plowed it three times and harrowed 
it twice; then sowed three pecks of wheat to the acre, 
wud next summer I harvested twenty-three bushels per 
acre. I have invariably found the same method produce 


similar results, and I would advise those who have worn 
out lands, to try thorough fallowiug, and the same time, 
{to haal out aud apply all the manure he can obtain, fol- 
low itup with a judicious rotation of crops, aud the re- 
sult will prove satisfactory. W. B. 


Gambier, Ohio, January, 12°49. 


Remarks.—We think W. B’s practice of farming is 
very nearly orthodox, no matter whether it is called old 
school or new school. Deep plowing, manuring and ro- 


»? 


ded, they do not undergo the putrefactive fermentation ; | tation of crops, are truly cardinal principles inthe reno- 
hut by mouldering become useless, if not pernicious, to | vation of worn out lands, whatever differences of opin- 


dfter vegetation.” : ’ : ; ee rae 
rnp ° . }ion there may be in regard to the effects of sunning or 
Father Skinner says he regards Mr. Baldwin’s article, | ites ga 2 sunning 
to a certain extent, original. This extract is most un- |S¥™mer fallowing the soil. And here we would remark, 
doubtedly perfeetly original,—for it contradicts the ex- | that the experiment stated by W. B. does not afford con- 
perience of all mankind from the time that “ Noah plan- | clusive evidence on this point, inasmuch as the good re- 
ted a vineyard,’’ down to the “25th day of August, 18-| 
48 ’’—the date of Mr. Baldwin’s wonderful discovery. ; ; : ‘ 
“The fertilizing power of shade—the new theory of alone, or in connection with the mellowing of the soil, by 
manures, &c”’ resolves itself into this,—that by covering | the frosts of winter without the influence of summer fal- 
the surface of the soil, to prevent the evaporation of mois- | }owin; still it is doubtless true that in mos: soils in this 
ture, and the dissipation of air and gaseous compounds, | 


; sults might have been attributable to the deep plowing 





fora sufficient lengih of time,—the recuperative power of | 


nature, or in other words, the action and reaction of the 
organic and inorganic constituents of the soil, restore 
the land tu its original fertility. 

The effects of fibrous covering or Gurneyism, upon 
grass lands, is doubtless in a great measure, owing to the 
same cause, but with this additional advantage,—that the 





the geine became insoluble will better account for the 
unproductiveness of the soil, in Mr. Keener’s multicau- 
lis speculation, rather than by its being dissipated by 
evaporation, as he suggests. A dressing of ashes would 
then be the key to unlock the geine. 


State at least, exposure to sun and air during summer has 
|a beneficial influence; probably by rendering a fresh sup- 
| ply of the inorganic food of plants soluble and available 
|for the succeeding crop. At the same time we think it is 
{doubtful whether any benefit, further than the destruc- 
| tion of grass, &c., would result from this practice, on 


a 5. . | sandy worn outsoils; but on the contrary, positive injury 
* Perhaps the drying and baking of the soil, by which 


would be sustained, by the evaporation and loss of gase- 
| ous and organic elements.—Eb. 
Se doe o_o 


| Dr. Franklin says, “He who rises late may trot all day 
| but never overtake his business.”’ 
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Culture of the Osage Orange. | 


Mr. Batenam:—In February last, I received by mail, | 
asmall package of seed. These I planted in a large flow- | 
er pot, in rich garden earth, and exposed to the frosts du- | 
ring the rest of the winter. In the spring the seed veg- 
etated well, and, as near as I could estimate, every good | 
seed came up. I afterwards transplanted them with suc- | 
cess, using care not to break the roots. 

In April I procured a pint of seed—following the di- | 
rections, I steeped a portion in warm water and stood the | 
vessel in a warm place, near a stove. A small portion || 
soaked in a week dilution of muriatic acid and placed | 
near the other. At the end of one week I planted the | 
seeds. They weresome two weeks in the ground, and 
not coming up I was apprehensive they would fail, and | 
examined a few and found them apparently sound and 
plump. In from three to four weeks after planting they 
come up very generally——a few came up after that time. 
I could perceive no difference in the time of coming up, 
or growth, of those steeped in clear water and those in 
the acid. I did not note the time of plantiug, but it was 
about our usual time of planting garden vegetables. 
plants made a fair growth, varying from six to eighteen 
inches. 

We have had some very cold weather. 
eter has been down to zero; but the plants do not appear 
injured, except a part of the top growth, and I now think 
they will succeed here, and endure our winters. They 
have had no protection. 

Yours respectfully, 


Joun M. Epwarvs. 
Canfield, Mahoning Co., O., 1849. 


| 


ANOTHER EXPERIMENT. 


I obtained a little of the Osage Orange seed last spring, 
too late for freezing. I adopted the method recommend- 
edin your paper, to soak them four or five days in warm 
water, letting them stand near the stove during that peri- 
od. ‘The result was, I should think, that nearly every 
seed vegetated. I have tried no other method. 

J. Boyprn. 

Cuyahoga, county, O., 1849. 


Stitt ANOTHER. 


The swine. 


The thermom- | With the human. 


water occasionally. The seed last sown came wp first, 


and most evenly, and the plants kept ahead of the others 
through the summer. —Ep. 


ee 

> The following communication, and the itemin our 
housewife’s department relating to old cream, are from a 
letter written by one of our subscribers in Kentucky, to 
his brother in this State. We should be pleased to hear 
directly from him, and others of our friendsin Kentucky 
on subjects adapted to our columns whenever it may suit 
their pleasure or convenience to favor us in that way.— 
We may perhaps find opportunity to become personally 


acquainted with afew of them during the coming sum- 
mer.—Eb. 


The Kidney Disease of Swine. 

I notice in the columns of the Cultivator that some 

stray opimions are entertained in regard to this disease of 

One correspondent says the disease is occasioned 
by gravel in the bladder or urethra, and is confined to the 
male sex in the swinish species for the same reason as 
I do not pretend to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the anatomy of grunters, but you must 
have a different race of them in Ohio, from ours in Ken- 
tucky, if sows do not have the kidney disease. I have 
been managing a farm for forty-five years, and during 
that period have had a good deal to do with hogs, having 
carried on (in blindness) a moderate distilery during 
much of the time; and I do not recollect ever to have had 
one male affected with the disease, but have lost many 
females thereby. I do not say that males never have it, 
only that I never recollect seeing one affected by it. 

As to cure, [ have tried many things, arsenic not ex- 
cepted, without any material benefit; until some three 
years ago, when I had put a sow by herself expecting her 
to have pigs in a few days, and she was found down with 
the kidney disease, so bad that she could not drag her hind 
parts along. I had no hopes of her recovery, and knew 
that it would be impecsitte for her to raise her pigs in 
that situation, if she lived to have them. While looking 
at her, a black man belonging to a neighbor came up and 


“[ procured half a pint of the seed last spring, too late | said that he had cured many by putting red pepper in their 


for freezing. 


Soaked them in warm water three days, | 


cks. I concluded to try, though without much hope. 


then poured off the water and set them by and forgot We made an incision over the kidneys, near the spine, 
them for some days; I supposed they were injured, but | about four inches long and something over an inch deep, 
went to work and hoed a patch in one corner of a field | filled the hole with pods of red pepper and then sewed it 
(my garden being exposed to the hens) raked it fine and | "P- The next day she was walking about, but still ex- 
sowed the seeds, covering them about an inch deep. A | hibitedsome weakness. In a day or two she had eight 
few days afterwards, my colts got in the lot and chose | pigs, two of them she drowned by making her bed in a 


this spot to roll on, and tramped it so hard that I did not 
expect the plantsto come up. However, in good time 
they come up pretty thick; I cleaned them out and have 
650 good plants from the half pint of seed, some of them 
measuring 34 feet in height. Lintend to plant them 
around my orchard, and shall sow more seed the comin 
spring.” W. Brackman. 

Gambier, O., Jan., 1849. 

Remarks.—In connection with the foregoing we would 
state, that it appears there is but little if any danger to be 
apprehended form soaking the Osage Orange seed too 
much. Several persons have informed us that they kept 
it in water, or in a wet state, in the house, from ten to 
twelve days, and till it had generally sprouted before sow- 
ing, and it came up finely. We think it would be better 
to pour off the water after soaking five or six days, and 
only keep the seed moist afterwards. 

A subseriber at Fair Hill, Marshall county Virginia, 
writes us, that he sowed a quart of the seed last spring 
with good success. He soaked the seed in warm water 
for five or six days, then sowed about half of it, and let 
the rest soak for six or seven days longer, changing the 


hole, the other six she raised well, and the fall after, she 
fatted well and made good pork. 

The next fall I had two fatting sows that took the com- 
plaint—hind parts entirely paralysed. I pursued the 
same course with these, and they got up in a few hours, 
fattened well afterwards and made good bacon. These 


are the only instances I have known of the use of this 
remedy. 


Lexington, Kentucky. 

Remarxs.—The rationale of the foregoing remedy, is 
doubtless the same as that given in our paper of March 
15, 1848, namely, cutting a gash over the kidneys and fil- 
ling it with salt. In both cases, it is doubtless the prin- 
ciple of counter irritation—(well known to physicians)— 
that effects the cure. 

The remarks in reference to the exemption of females 
from this disease, did not originate in this paper, but were 
copied from one of our exchanges.—Eb. 


=e 





Nothing is more wanting to agriculture than experi- 
ments in which all the circumstances are minutely and 
scientifically detailed This art will advance with rapidi- 














ty in proportion as it becomes exact in its methods. 
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Ketchum’s Patent 
MOWING MACHINE. 


In speaking of this machine in our paper of Nov. 15th, we stated that another form of it was exhibited at Buf- 
falo, differing from the above in the mode of geering, whereby the cog wheelsare entirely dispensei with. Weare 
now enabled to furnish our readers with an engraving and description of this form of the machine, together with 
an important and newly invented improvement, by means of which the machine is readily converted into a Rearer. 
We know not whether this form of the machine has been fully tested, but Mr. Ketchum informs us that he will 


semi several of them into Ohio the coming season in time for cutting grass and wheat, in order that they may be 
tested in the fullest manner. 





Ketcuoum’s Reaping anp Mowine Macuine. 


Ketchum’s Mowing Machine. | ere in Reaping Fw gpg — mee. 

ss ’ which improvement consists of a platiorm attached to 

Povaneas Soe 8) 50; the mnehite (as represented in the cut,) and from which 

The undersigned, sole proprietor of the above machine | the grain is raked off by the driver of the team, by 

for the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky,| means of the lever marked d., which is moved two feet 

Virginia, Tennessee, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, | only—thereby throwing off the grain entirely out of the 

Rhode Island and one half of the State of New York, | track of the machine the next turn round the field, ren- 

now offers it to the public, with the utmost confidence in| dering one man only, necessary for its management, and 

its success. During the past season it has been perfected | leaving the grain in proper sized bunches, ready for bind- 
and thoroughly tested. During every day of the State| ing, rendering raking unnecessary. 

Fair held at Buffalo, N. Y., in September last, its opera- The attachment of the rake off (the expense of which 

tion was witnessed by hundreds, and the perfect manner | is $25, only) enables the farmer to cut his hay and grain 

of its cutting process universally acknowledged. with the same machine. 
The subscriber has also purchased the right for Pease’s| Orders for Machines or for the Rights for States o: 
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Counties, addressed to the subscriber at Buffalo, N. Y., 


will meet with attention. 
Samvet W. Hawes. 


New York Strate Acricurturat Sociery. 
Agricultural Rooms, Albany, Nov., 1848. 
Ketchum's Mowing Machine having r.ceived the First Premi 
um of the Society, at the Annual Show at Saratoga in 1847, and 
having been exhibited at the Show the present year, and being 
found wor'hy of the commendation heretofore bestowed upon it, 
the Society award this Certificate, as the highest evidence of merit. 
: was s In Testimony Whereof, I have subscribed 
‘& & 5 my name, and affized the Seal of the Society, 
this With November, 1848. 
B. P. JOHNSON, 
Corresponding Sec’y. 





New York Strate Acricutturat Snow. 
Buffalo, September 7th, 18/8. 

The undersigned, a Committee on Mowing Machines, Report.— 
That, only one Machine, and that patented to Wa. F. Kerconem, 
of Buffalo, has been submitted to their inspection. They have ex 
amined this with care, and have had a full opportunity of witness 
ing its operation, and in their opinion, the Machine is simple in its 
construction, and performs its work ina very satisfactory and com- 
plete manner, accomplishing a great saving Gf manual labor. 

Although the Machine works best in meadows with smooth and 
even surface, yet, we see no reason why it will not do well on sur 
faces moderately broken and uneven, not being exposed as we see, 
to any greater embarassment from uneven surfaces than the Plow is. 
As regards its liability tobe broken or disarranged in its work, we 
discover nothing peruliar, and as to this, it can only be determined 


by longer continued experiments, than we have had opportunity to | 


witness. 

On the whole, we recommend the Maehine to the favorable re 
gards of the Society, and through the Society to the attention of the 
Agricultural public. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ALBERT H. TRACY, 
THOMAS C€,. LOVE, 
W. R, COPPOOK. 


ee - 


Reaping Machines--Hussey’s Patent. 


To the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator:—In your paper | 


of Dec. 15th, 1848, is an article, editorial, headed “* Hus- 
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| which I have struggled in narrow circumstances, fifteen 
| years for what would be scanty pay fora journeyman 
|mechanic. Now when I am beginning to look forward 
|to a partial remuneration from the several agencies which 
| have established through the country, those agents now 
learn from your paper that 1 am filching money from 
them under false pretences, unless they are better inform- 
ed with regard to my patent than you appear to be. The 
jloss of the money would be a mere trifle compared with 
the loss of my character, which must be the inevitable 
result of your remarks, though made no doubt witha 
good intention. 
Very respectfully, 


Osep Hussey. 
Baltimore, Md., January, 1849. 


| P. S. Such papers as have copied the article complain- 
led of, will please copy this. 
| Remarks.—We cheerfully give place to the foregoing 
communication, and assure Mr. Hussey that he does us 
|no more than justice in supposing that our remarks re- 
| specting his patent were dictated by no improper motives. 
|Our main object in this case, as in all others, is, to dis- 
|seminate such information as will promote the interests 
\of our readers and the public—but at the same time we 
|are ever desirous to avoid doing the least injustice to pri- 
| vate individuals. 
| In the case before us, Mr. Hussey admits that our state- 
| ment was correct, as far as it goes; namely, that his pat- 
'ent covering the cutting principle of the machine, has ex- 
| pired, and therefore any person has a right to manufac- 
| ture machines embracing that principle. In regard to the 
| patent obtained in 1847, for an improvement in the ori- 
|ginal machine, we had no knowledge until the present 
| time; not having the list of patents for that year at hand. 
| This improvement we believe consists in the form of the 


sey’s Mowing and Reaping Machine—Hussey’s Patent,” | ‘TOD teeth or guards over the cutting knives, and may for 
in which you inform the public that “ Hussey’s Patent, | ought we know be very essential to the perfect operation 
covering the cutting apparatus was granted in 1833 and | of the machine; and it may be true that Mr. Ketchum’s 


consequently expired a year ago and anu one has a right to 
manufacture machines embracing that principle.’ You 
then express the hope that Ketchum will go ahead with 


1is machine and send some of them into the State of | 


Ohio. 

In the above remarks you are in part right. My ori- 
ginal Patent did expire in 1847; but while you were ex- 
amining the “ record *’ it would have been well for you 
to have examined a little farther, before making a state- 
ment doing me an injury, and at the same time misslead- 
ing the public, which I am very sensible was far from 
your intention ineithercase. Buta journal of so high 
standing as the Ohio Cultivator, must necessarily be con- 
sidered good authority for its readers to act upon. 

It is true that any person has a right to manufacture 
machines according to the specification in my original 
Patent. Buta Patent was granted to me in 1847, for an 
improvement in my cutting apparatus. All my mowing 
and reaping machines, lately put in operation in Ohio, as 
well as all others which I have manufactured for the last 
three years, embrace this improvement. 

Now, as Mr. Ketchum bas copied my cutting appara- 
tus embracing this important improvement, I do not see 
how he or any other person can manufacture Hussey’s 
reaping or mowing machines with impunity, without fal- 
ling back on the original patent, which were I to do, I 
could not sell a Machine, so important is the improve- 
ment considered, especially in mowing. 

It may be proper for me further to state for the infor- 
mation of the public, that I have applied to Congress for 


an extension of my original patent, which application has | ure. 


mowing machine infringes on this patent—this is a mat- 
| ter for the conflicting parties to decide. 

In regard to a renewal of the original patent by Mr. 
Hussey, we believe the law of Congress declares that no 
renewal shall be granted after the term of the original 
patent has expired.—Eb. 





Raising Pumpkins. 

Mr. Batenam:—The following economical mode of 

raising Pumpkins on poor land, I have tried two seasons 
with good success. ‘I he ground is plowed deep and thor- 
oughly harrowed; the rows are marked out eight feet 
apart: the hills the same distance apartin the rows.— 
When I am ready for planting, I take a shovel and dig a 
hole as deep as the plow has run, some eight or ten 
inches over, and inthe bottom of this a good shovel full 
of manure is put from the stable; the earth is again re- 
placed and a hill raised four inches above the surface, and 
some two feet over; the seeds are planted in the centre of 
the hill, and when the plants get up sufficiently, they are 
| thinned to one in each hill. 
My pumpkins raised in this way last season, were the 
jadmiration of all who saw them. Some may suppose 
| that one plant in a hill would not be sufficiently thick.— 
To sach I would say, my vines so completely covered 
the ground that a mouse could have run over the patch 
on the leaves. 

I tried the same process for Melons but it proved a fail- 
The vines grew luxuriantly and promised a great 





been reported upon favorably, and will probably pass in | yield, tillin July, when they began to die, and came to 


due time. 
The importance of my improvement in the reaping 
machine is I think, conceded on all hands; to achieve 


nothing. 


Rosert Stvzes. 
West Elkton, Preble Co., O., Jan., 1849. 
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“The Empire State.” 
Gov. Fisuer’s Messace—Acricu.roure. 

The newly inaugurated Governor of New York in his 
Message to the Legislature, gives utterence to sentiments 
which ought to prevail amongst all statesmen and legis- 
lators throughout our land. Hearhim: 


The Annual Fair of the State Agricultural Society, 
held at Buffalo, in September last, is represented to have 
been equal to any which had preceded it; and exhibited 
the interest of our people, as well as their advancement, 
in those pursuits which the Society was intended to pro- 
mote and encourage. This Society has heretofore made 
valuable contributions to the cause of agriculture, in seve- 
ral interesting volumes of its transactions. 1 understand 
that the report which it will present, this winter, will con- 
tain more than the ordinary amount of interesting and 
valuable information. 

The History of this State evinces that its Legislature 
has not been content to confine the exercise of its powers 
to the mere enactment of its laws for the administration 
of the ordinary functions of Government, or for the sup- 
pression of crime. Its canals, and other Public Works, 
its Schools and institutions of learning, are proud eviden- 
ces of a determination to promote the increase of its 
commerce and trade, and the moral improvement and 
happiness of the people, by acts of munificent but judi- 
cious legislation. We have long recognized it as a high 
and holy duty of a civilized government, to provide for 
the general dissemination of learning—to foster the en- 
terprise of its people—to develope the resources of the 
State—to encourage its industry---and to secure to that 
industry its surest and most ample rewards. Much has 
been done to effect these ends. A noble fund has been 
provided, and our Common Schools and Academies are 
sowing broadcast the seeds of learning. The highest 
branches of science and the arts have not been neglected 
---the endowments of the Colleges and Universities, have 
generally been liberal---and the rich return of these insti- 
tutions, in the advancement of good scholarship, of pro- 
found learning, and of liberal and lofty science, is the 
surest evidence of the wisdom of the past liberality of 
the State, and the strongest incentive to its future contin- 
uance. 

I think the time has arrived when the State is called 
upon to make provision for the advancement of Agricul- 
tural science, and of knowledge in the Mechanic arts.--- 
Of late years, the science of Agriculture has received 
much attention, and its influence, in combination with 
the practical labors of those engaged in the ennobling 
pursuits of husbandry, has lessened the toil and increased 
the returns of the tillers of the soil. Similar influences 
have produced similar results, with respect to the Me- 
chanic arts. If the wealth, and power, and indepen- 
dence of a nation are to be estimated by its ability to 
supply, from within itself, its most essential wants, 
and from its abundance to minister to the wants of oth- 
ers, it is both wise and politic for the State to aid the ad- 
vancement of those particular branches of knowledge 
more immediately bearing upon the pursuits of the great 
producing classes. 

In this view, I cannot too strongly recommend the en- 
dowment by the State of an Agricultural School, anda 
School for Instruction in the Mechanic arts. I would 
suggest an annual appropriation to be expended under the 
direction of the Regents of the University, for Instruc- 
tors in the several branches in learning connected with 
Agriculture and the Mechanic arts. ‘The appropriations 


should be sufficient to ensure the best talents, to test the! 


utility of the plan, and if deemed expedient, its duration 
may, in the first instance be limited. 


ao 





Acricutturan Scnoots in France.—At a recent ses- 
sion of the National Assembly of France, the principal 


part of the day was devoted to the bill relative to the ag-| 
It was resolved that one of these in-' 


stitutions should be founded and maintained in each de-| arod in the heat of passion. 


ricultural schools. 


partment at the public expense, and further, that the 
country should be divided into agricultural districts, not 
exceeding twenty, in each of which a government schoo! 
is to be established. 
cciak es > FETE SS oe 
Honor to Massachusetts. 

Last year the people of Massachusetts voluntarily tax- 
ed themselves abouta million of dollars for the support 
of CommonSchools. There is not a native born childin 
the State, old enough to learn, who is not able to read and 
write. In the city of Boston, during the three months 
preceeding the 10th of April last, $200,000 were spent 
in building public school-houses. The high school just 
finished in Cambridge, with two other school-houses, cost 
$25,000. Another, of splendid and costly character, wes 
lately finished in Charlestown. Another at Newbury- 
port cost $25,000. Within the last year, individuals have 
given $200,000 to Harvard College. 

The State is building a reform school for vagrant and 
exposed children, which will cost more than $100,000.— 
An unknown individual has given $22,000 towards it. 

The State educates all the deaf, dumb, and blind. 

Last winter the Legislaturo made an appropriation to 
establish a school for idiots. 

These are the new charities and works of philanthropy 
in which Massichusettsis engaged. She has already fin- 
ished such institutions as other States are now engaged in 
establishing. Sheis from thirty to fifty years ahead of 
the age. Follow her example, let all endeavor to progress. 
—Trenton Gazette. 
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Salt as a Preventive of Rust. 
Sir John Sinclair, one of the best agricultural writers 


that England has ever produced, has the following re- 
marks upon the subject : 


‘It (Salt) has a tendency to prevent Rust or Blight in 
Wheat.—In the course of a most extensive inquiry inte 
the causes of the rust or blight in wheat, and the means 
of its preventation it appears that Mr. Sickler a farmer 
in Cornwall, was accustomed to manure his turnip land 
with the refuse salt from the Pilchard fishery; and that 
any ground thus treated, was never liable to the rust or 
blight, though it infested all the neighborhood.” 

“« This important circumstance is confirmed in a recent 
communication to the author, from the Rev. Robert Hob- 
lyn. He used one ton of old salt, with 1 tou of fresh 
fish, mixed with earth and from 20 to 3. tones of sea 
sand, and his crops, he states, were always good, and nev- 
er infested with rust.” 

“It is probable that the salt is the only article in this 
compost that could be of material service in preventing 
the rust, by its checking putrefaction, the result of too 
| frequent a repetition of corrupted manures. It is well 

known that the rust does not attack plants in a state of 
perfect health. Its general cause is, the overfullness, or 
or over-luxuriance of the plant, from its being glutted 
with rank and unwholesome food.” 


—__—_—.§< OS e-o-——————— 


Errecr or Domestication on Birps.—Professor Low, 
in speaking of the effect of domestication on birds, says, 
“They lose the power of flight by the increase of size of 

their abdomen, and the diminished power of their pecto- 

ral muscles and other parts of their body are altered to 
er this conformation. All their habits change; they 

lose the caution and sense of danger, which, in their na- 
| tive state, they possessed. The male no longer retires 
with a single female to breed, but becomes polygamous, 
| and his progeny lose the power and the will to regain the 
freedom ot their race.” 
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| We learn our virtues from the bosom friends who love 
'us; our faults from the enemies who hate us. 
| 
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A mild rebuke in the season of calmness, is better than 
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Tue Ouro Lectstatvre is at length progressing with 
public business. Gov. Ford has been inaugurated and 
some bills of minor importance passed, and others partial- 
ly acted on. Among the latter is one for the protection 
of sheep by imposing atax on dogs. It is quite mild in its 


provisions, but would do much good if made a law. It} 


is only intended to apply to three or four counties, inclu- 
ding Belmont, Harrison, Champaign, and perhaps Jeffer- 
son. We think, however, if petitions to that effect were 
sent in, other counties would be included. 

[P. S. The bill has been engrossed and will probably 
pass the House soon. The following additional counties 
are included: Delaware, Marion, Erie, Hardin, Licking, 
Clark, Trumbull, Guernsey, and Morrow. [7 Other 
counties may yet be Included if petitions are sent without 
delay—to the Senate.] 

Gov. Forp in his inaugural message, says “ the great 
source of wealth to the people of this State generally, is: 
and will continue to be, itsagricultural productions. It 
will therefore be seen that the promotion of the interests 


of the farming class of our community, requires the par- | 


ticular attention of the General Assembly. That inter- 
est is always fully represented in this body, and will, I 
trust, receive a full share of its consideration.”” We hope 
these facts and suggestions will be kept in mind, and ac- 
ted on by ourassembly of law makers. 
hs lt a 

Tue Annvat Report of the Ohio State Board of Ag- 
riculture, we think will be the most interesting and valu- 
able document that our legisiature has had the opportuni- 
ty to disseminate for many years. It will contain a large 
amount of facts and statistics in regard to the crops and 
productions of the Staie; andin addition, several valua- 
ble essays on scientific and practical agriculture. It is 
nearly ready for presentation. 

visit gta 

Aro.tocy.—Our duties and engagements are so pres- 
sing just now that our friends must excuse us if their 
letters of inquiry or other communications are deferred 
foratime. We cannot possibly answer or attend to 
promptly, all the letters we receive at this season of the 
year, although we devote more hours to the business than 
is consistent with health. 

A Hint.—The edition of the Fruit Report recently 
printed at this office (700 copies) has been nearly all dis- 
posed of to subscribers and purchasers. Some fruit 
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| growers will just discover its value when it is too late to 
| obtain a copy. 


Anortuer Hint.—Our friend in Mahoning county, can 
write to his Senator or Representative, to bring him some 

| Osage Orange seed when the legislature adjourns, if he 
finds no earlier chance to send for it. 


Ohio State Agricultural Fair. 

It will be seen by the resolutions of the State Board of 
Agriculture, that the first Ohio State Fair is appointed to 
be held at Cincinnati in Septembernext. This place was 
selected mainly because of the facilities for accommo- 
dating a crowd of persons, and the convenient means of 
access and transportation which it possesses. 

As competition will be invited from adjoining States, 
it is expected that much fine Stock, and a large atten- 
dance of farmers will be present from Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Virginia, &c.; and as we have a goodly number of 
readers in those States, we should be pleased to hear from 
some of them in regard to this point. 

The citizens of Cincinnatti and Hamilton county wil; 
have placed upon them a large share of the responsibility 
of devising and carying out such a liberal system of ar- 
rangements as will make the Fair creditable to their city 
and to the State. We have full confidence that they will 
not be found wanting in liberality or in personal effort 
when the time arrives for them to giveand act. A com- 
| mittee of the State Board will meet in Cincinnati on the 
| first of next month, to confer with officers of the Ham- 

ilton county Ag. Society, Cincinnati Horticultural Soci- 
ety and Mechanic’s Iustitute, in regard to arrangements 
for the Fair. 


| +228] - 
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Notices of Publications. 

We find on our table quite a variety of pamphlets and 
periodicals, for which our thanks are due to the authors 
or publishers; but our time isso fully occupied just now, 
that we cannot speak of their contents as we may do at 
another time. 

Ture New Encianp Farmer, is the name of a new and 
handsome little paper commenced last month at Boston, 
Mass., by S. W. Cole, late assistant editor of the Boston 
Cultivator, formerly editor of the Yankee Farmer, and 
author of a popular work on Diseases of Animals. Mr. 
Cole is an industrious and talented writer and will doubt- 
less make a very interesting and valuable paper. We 
wish him complete success. The price of his paper is 
$1 per year—16 pages octavo, semi-monthly. 

It will be seen by an advertisement in this paper, that 
Mr. Cole proposes to issue a book on fruits in a short 
time. 





Lime anp Mari—their agricultural uses with explana- 
tions of their properties and management, the soils to 
| which they are applicable, &c.—By James Hyarr, chem- 
jist of the Mount Airy Agricultural Institute, German- 
town, Pa. This is a handsome pamphlet of 32 pages, de- 
voted to a subject of much importance. 

Cata.ocus of the Mt. Airy Agricultural Institute 
Germantown, Pa.—This is mainly designed to set forth 
the advantages of this institution—the studies pursued, 
&e. The number of pupils is small as yet. 

Avpress of Prof. J. P. Norton, delivered at the annu- 
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al show of the N. Y. State Ag. Fair at Buffalo, Sept. 6, | HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
1848. Thisis a valuable address, and we shall extract f oo , yr Ee a ' a ARTME] ‘ 
portions of it for our readers before long. 


Postage ou Seeds and Grafts. 
y “ ineidi j ie | : P . tas 
A Lecrurk “on the coinciding tendencies of medi-) qj,, following isa copy of the petition adopted by the 


cines”” delivered before the C'eveland Medical College, | Cincinnati Horticultural Society for transmission to Con- 
by Prof. J. P. Kirtland. | gress asking a modification of the post office laws in re- 

Tue Vattey Farmer.—This is the title of a new agri- | gard to the transmission of seeds, grafts, &c. The co- 
cultural paper, the first number of which is before us,| operation of Horticultural Societies, and friends of hor- 


just started at the flourishing city of St. Louis, Mo., by | ticulture generally, is invited, and we trust will be freely 
Messrs. Pickering, Penn, Abbot and Gates—under the| given, in behalf of this very desirable reform : 


firm of Pickering, Penn, & Co. Sixteen quarto Pages| To the Hon. the House of Representatives of the People 
monthly—$l per year. This paper starts with a stong | of the U. S.in Congress : 


team, and the spirit displayed in the first number gives| Tho subscribers respectfully petition your honorable 
good promise of success. Mr. Gates, one of the editors, | body for such a modification of the Post Office laws as 
was editor of the lowa Farmer’s Advocate, which paper | will enable those persons who are engaged in horticultu- 
has been merged into the Valley Farmer. He is an intel- | ral pursuits, or others, to transmit by mail, seeds, grafts, 


; : | and such other horticultural objects as are occasionally 
ligent and talented writer, and ardently devoted to the sent by mail, ata rate of postage not exceeding that of 


interests of Agriculture; we heartily wish him and his| newspapers, provided they be in packages of not more 
associates success in their new and wide field of enter- | 40 two ounces In weight. : 
. | Believing that you will at once perceive the general ad- 
a | vantage to ourcountry from every increased facility of 
ee 


7 . , . | disseminating throughout its varied districts the various 
Tuat Witp Rice from Minesota is nothing new or val-| plants and fruits which may be thought useful for culti- 


uable. We obtained the same from Canada and distribu- vation, and especially such as it may be desirable to test 
ted it in 1840—see New Genesee Farmer. | in different soils and climates, we consider it only neces- 
| sary to remind you that the charge of letter postage, ac- 

— ~=-seoo--- 


. 4 | cording the present system, retards the progress of im- 
Tuat Dovste Pow, which some of the Eastern pa-| provement in horticulture, and therefore deserves modi- 
pers are making an ado about, is an old English inven-| fication. 














, . ons We might add that we have no doubt the revenues of 
tien, of Bat litte peo f a | the Post Office would be greatly increased by the propos- 
| ed amendment; we consider, however, that by its adop- 
The next New York State Fair is to be held at Syra-| tion the public good would be so much promoted that no 
cuse. | question of revenue should be allowed to affect it. 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture. ek aniaaine roar le 
Meeting at Columbus, Jan. 24 Seasouable Hints on Gardening. 
] » . 24, . aes 
Present--Messrs. T'rimble, Gest, Springer, Sullivant,| We design in our next nnmber to commence giving 
sECENTS. ’ ’ P ‘ 
Medary, and Bateham ‘ "| brief hints in regard to the various operations that may 
‘4 , ‘ . 


‘ | ¥ ad i : = 
Object of the meeting, was, to receive and examine or} be performed in the garden and fruit yard during the 


adopt some additional reports and essays for the Annual | Spring aod summer months. We invite also, our horti- 
Report of the Board, and to take further action in regard cultural friends to contribute their aid, in the matter of 
to the appointment of a State Fair. | furnishing timely articles on gardening end frait culture. 

Mr. Springer, as chairman of a committee appointed The present month is rather too wintery in this climate 
for that purpose, presented and read a report on Fruits, | for much work to be done in the garden, except it be in 
which was accepted, and referred back to Mr. C. for some making hot beds, and these are not commonly made un- 
revision preparatory to publication. | tl March. 

The committee to whom was referred the matter of | Manure can best be hauled on to the garden while the 
selecting the place for holding the State Fair next fall, | 87°" nd is hard frozen. It can be left in heaps till spring 
reported in favor of Cincinnati—whereupon it was be , 

Resolved, that the first Ohio State Agricultural Fair be Grafts may be cut this month or next. Preserve them 
held at Cincinnati in the month of September next; also|i® 2 box of damp saw dust, put ina cool cellar. 

Resolved, that Messrs. Gest, Strickle and Lapham be a| Grape Vines, of hardy kinds, may be trimmed now or 
committee to meet in Cincinnati on the first day of| 2°%t month—any time before the sap is in motion. 
March next, for the purpose of making out the list of EET AT Se 4 STE 
premiums, and conferring with the officers and managers How to make a Hot-Bed. 
ef the Hamilton county Agricultural Society, the Cin-| Every man who has a garden and om Te 7 
cinnati Horticultural Society and the Mechanics Insti- | guiieing, ek Seer, ye 


‘ make a hot-bed, in February or March—April will do in 
tute, in regard to the necessary arrangements for the fair| the northern part of the State, and where it is only desi- 


—the particular time and place—means of defraying ex-| red bed starting early plants, like tomaioes, peppers, cele- 
. ry, &c. 

ion chops re ‘ | AG old window sash will answer for covering the bed ; 

Several accounts were audited and ordered to be paid;) put sash made on purpose, without crcss-bars, and the 
glass lapped, is the best. Make a frame of boards or 
plank, the size of the sash; or, if sash is made on pur- 
pose, let the frame be about four feet wide, and say twelve 
feet long, with cross-bars where the sashes meet—the 





and the Board adjourned. 

— 220eo | 
Ga Our Osage Orange plants‘ are ail sold—plenty of 
seed yet. | 
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front board about 12 inches wide and the back 20, to give | 


sufficient slope. 

Select a place for the bed, where it will be fully expo- | 
sed to the sun, and sheltered from the north and west | 
winds. Mark out the size of the bed, allowing six or | 
eight inches on all sides larger than the frame. Then | 
drive a stake at each corner, as high as you intend to 
build the bed. Then take fresh stable manure, in a good 
state of fermentation, and commence building the bec by 
mixing the manure thoroughly, and putting on succes- | 
sive layers, beating it down with the fork. 

The height of manure requisite will depend on the time | 
at which the bed is formed, and the purpose for which it| 
is intended. If madein February or March, and inten-| 
ded for cucumbers, &c., a good deal of heat will be requi- 
red for two or three months, and about four feet high of | 
manure will be necessary. But a bed made in April, for 
the purpose of forwarding early plants to be transplanted 
into the garden, will not require more than half that) 
quantity. 

When the bed is made, put on the frame, and put in| 
about six inches of good fine earth; but on the sash and} 
jet remain two or three days, for the heat to rise, when it| 
will be ready for sowing 

The articles usually sown in hot-beds are cucumber, | 
radish lettuce, and cress, for early use; and cauliflower, | 
broccoli, cabbage, egg-plant, tomato, pepper, celery, &c.| 

It often happens that the heat in the bed will be too} 
strong at first; in that case the sash must be raised at the | 
back, so as to let the heat and steam escape. A mat or| 
old cloth should be placed over the opening to keep out 
the cold wind. In sunny weather the sashes must be | 
raised considerably, and, if very warm, the plants should 
be shaded during the middle of theday. An hour of sun- 
shine will often destroy a whole bed of plants, if the sash- | 
es are closed tight. 

In severe weather, mats or straw should be laid over the 
bed for protection, especially during nights. Keep the | 
bed moist by gentle waterings. ‘Ihe water should stand | 
several hours in one corner of the bed, so as to become | 
alittle warm, before being used. As the weather be- | 
comes warmer, and the plants increase in size, plenty of | 
air must be admittted—O. Cult. Almanac. | 

~-—eer vad } 
Trees Girdled by Mice. 

Mr. T. W. Painter, of Medina county, informs us 
that much damage has been done the present winter, to | 
his peach and apple trees by field mice, girdling the trunks | 
just at the surface of the ground. He took the precau- 
tion in the fall, to remove the grass from around the trees 
to the distance of two or three feet; and he also washed 
the bodies of the trees with a composition of skimmed 
milk, soot, sulpher and gun powder, of the consistence of 
paint, applying two coats, which he supposed would af- 
ford complete protection; but all this did not prevent the 
mischief, and he now asks what can be done to save the 
balance of his trees. 

We have never known trees to be thus injured except 
where the mice could work under cover of some sort, as 
dead grass or other rubbish, or snow; hence, by making | 
the ground clear in the fall, and putting a few shovels of 
earth around the tree, making a mound of 6 to 10 inches 
high, usually serves as a protection, except when deep 
snow or drifts occur, in which case the snow should be | 
trodden hard around the trees, and the mice will not work | 
through it. 

The composition used by Mr. Painter (omitting the gun 
powder) has been often recommended in books and pa- 
pers as a preventive of injury both from rabbits and 
mice, and we have supposed it would be found effectual, 
but never had occasion to try it. We know of nothing | 
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that has been tried and found effectual for the purpose, 
that will not injure the trees. If any of our readers do, 
we hope they will inform us. 

Tress thathave been partially girdled, should havea 
coating of grafting wax, spread on old cloth, tied around 
the wounded part, to protect it from the weather, until 
new bark is formed. If the girdling is complete, thereis 
no way to save the tree except by grafting in several sci- 
ons so as to form a connection between the healthy bark 
above and below the wound, then covering the whole 
with waxed cloth. We have known many valuable trees 
to be saved in this manner. It probably would not suo- 
ceed with peach trees. 

Mice seldom do mischief to fruit trees except where 
the orchard is in grass, or along fences where grass af- 
fords them harbor, hence it is advisable to keep orchards 
and fruit yards clear of grass until the trees obtain sufli- 
cient size and thickness of bark to be out of danger from 
these pests. 

tdi 2 

RemarkaBte GrowrH oF A PLum Grarr.—Mr. J. R- 
Galloway, of Union county, in this State, informs us 
that in the spring of 1847, he set a graft of a large, red- 
dish-purple plum, (name not known) on to a blue dam- 
son stock, about three feet from the ground, and in two 
seasons it has formed a large, spreading top, consisting of 
about 20 shoots, and branches varying from three inches 


| to eight feet in length, and by careful measurement, the 


aggregate length of the main shoot and branches is thir- 
ty-two feet four inches! 


oe ae 


Plum Trees--The Curculio. 

Mr. Barenam:—This is frequently called an age of 
improvement. It may also be called anage of oddities; 
one of which I will send you for the public benefit. I 
am acquainted with a Highland county farmer of the name 
of Martin, whois well known in his neighborhood for 
growing fine plums. A few weeks since, his son stopped 
a night with me on business, and I took the opportunity 
toask him how tkey managed to raise crops of fine 
plums, which no one else could do. In reply he men- 
tioned, that, as soon as the fruit was formed, they took a 
pocket knife and madea slit through the bark along the 
main stem and larger limbs of the trees, and this, he said, 
had the effect of producing the good crops they got.— 
Odd as this may appear, I intend making a trial of it next 
spring, with a few of my trees. 

Yours &c., 

Chillicothe, January 8, 1849. 

Remarxs.—We hope friend Dun will inform usof the 
result of his experiment, next summer. But we will 
venture to predict that the proposed remedy will have no 
effect in the matter of preventing the ravages of Curcnu- 
iio, It may possibly aid the growth of the trees, but this 
could more effectually be dene by application to the soi] 
of leached ashes, salt, and afew bones. We think the 
true secret of the Highland farmer’s success was not un- 
derstood by the young man. Perhaps his plums are of 
some variety commonly exempt from Curculio; or, pos- 
sibly his pigs and poultry run in the yard where his plum 
treesstand. But let the experiment be tried, and all oth- 
er experiments that afford the least probability of good 
results.—Eb. 





Gro. W Dun. 





Most mountains present their precipitous faces to the 
sea and ther slopes to the land. 
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Report of the Ohio Fruit Convention. | presented several varieties of apples from the orchard 
Presipent or THE State Frorr Commitree—Mistakes. | of Mr. Seigler, of this county, as unknown to us. One 


ae mcsiine ie | of these is assertained to be the Paradise Winter Sweet, 
In printing the recent report of the Ohio Fruit Con }of Mr. Downing; brought here from near Little York, 
vention, we regret to find that a mistake was made (page Pa., a handsome, superior, long keeping winter apple, 


35,) in placing the name of A. H. Ernst as president of | specimens of which, I intend sending to you for the Co- 
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the State Fruit committee; that honor having been confer- | !¢™bus Horticultural Society. I shall endeavor to fur- 
nish, such of my friends as I am in the habit of exchang- 
ing with, scions of this variety and of Mr. Seigler’s red 
apple, mentioned on page 14, and of J. B. Stones’ sweet, 
on page 13, without solicitation. As these trees are all 
young, but few scions can be taken from them at pres- 
ent, so that those of my friends who do not receive any, 
must attribute it to this cause and not to any want of a 
desire to furnish them. S. A. B. 


red by the convention on Dr. J. P. Kirtnann This mis- 
take was purely accidental, and for it, we alone are to 
blame. Owing to ill health and a pressure of engage- | 
ments at the time of the Convention, we were unable to 
give close attention to its deliberations. The record of | 
this committee was made in pencil on the printed list in| 
the former report, and was afterwards taken away by 
some person; so that Mr. Elliott’s notes did not contain | 
these names, and he supposed that we had the list. This! 
we did not observe till the printing was under way, and | 
there was not time to write him; and supposing that we | 
remembered pretty correctly the arrangement of the| 
names, with the aid of the former list we made it out as! 
printed—the impression being on our mind that the pres- | 
ident and secretaries of the convention were appointed to| 
the same offices in the committee. 

We are sorry this mistake occurred, inasmuch as some 
persons may possibly suspect that the alteration was} 
made by design, and that Mr. Ernst was accessory to it. | 
No person at all acquainted with Mr. E., however, will } 
fora moment cherish such a thought; for no man can be 
more averse than he, to seeking public honors, and espe- | 
cially to wearing borrowed plumes. 

Immediately on the reception of acopy of the report! 
he discovered the mistake, and wrote us on the subject, | 
expressing deep regret at its occurrence. 

Mr. Elliott also disclaims the honor of having his name | 
placed as Secretary. 


In Mr. Springer’s remarks, page 54, fourth paragraph 
* Red Calire” should read Red Calville. 

Dr. Barker has sent us a communication on the subject | 
of the Report, and desires us to request readers to note 
the following corrections: 


Page 10---Genrettine.---Dr. B. did not say the “ Ear- | 
ly Pennock is sometimes called the Virginia Quaker.” but | 
he said the Gennetting is sometimes called by that name. 

Page 13---Srice Sweet.---Dr. B. did not present the! 
outline of J. B. Stone’s apple as spice sweet or under any | 
name, but as an unknown variety, and he wished the) 
outline and description published for the sake of aiding 
in discovering its name. Mr. Hampton’s remarks appli-! 
ed to Mr. Stone’s apple and not to the spice sweet. 

Page---14---Lowett or Pounp Royat.---Dr. B. says} 
he thinks Mr. Elliott was not authorized in say this ap-| 
ple “was accordingly entered as Lowell ;” but after a’ 
lengthy discussion, involving Mr. Downing’s errors, and | 
the action of the Buffalo convention, it was agreed to de-| 
fer the decision in regard to its name until the next Con- 
vention. He thinks Mr. Elliott must remember this, for! 
immediately after the discussion, it was agreed to test its 
identity with the Lowell, Queen Anne, &c., by an ex-| 
chage of scions the present season. 

Page 30---“Lanspow”’ should read Lawrence’s sweet. | 

Dr. Barker asks leave to correct several errors of his 
own, as follows: 

The Gloucester White, which I presented, and was un- 
willing to class higher than 3d rate, was not then suffi- | 
ciently matured to enable me to give acorrect opinion. 
Further trial with this variety, has elevated it in my es- 
timation, a grade ortwo. The Hogans which I presen- 
ted, am now satisfied are neither the Welis nor Red 
Streak. { 


Fruit Culture--Special Manuring. 

Our readers of the past year will remember that on 
several occasions we published articles on the subject of 
preventing the diseases of fruit trees by the application of 
alk It is a sudject that 
promises to be of the utmost utility to the fruit grower 
and the public. The following valuable article in regard 
toit by Prof. Kirtland, is from the late report of the Ohio 
Fruit Convention: 


aline or other special manures. 


On THE usr oF “Sprctan Manvrrs”’? ror Fruir Trees. 
To the President of the Ohio Fruit Growers’ Convention: 

Sin:— It is with regret, I find myself compelled to 
forego the pleasure of participating in the doings of your 
meeting. There are several subjects on which I am anx- 
ious to exchange ideas with my horticultural friends.— 
To one of them I will allude by letter. 

The 2d vol. of the Horticulturist, contains an article 
on “Special Manuring” of fruit trees, written by Mr. 
Downing, which embraces the analysis of the wood of 
various species by Prof. Emmons. Several periodicals 
and scientific publications both in Europe and this coun- 
try, have of late contained much that is important, in re- 


| lation to this subject. 


Community at large have always known that each 
species of animals requires peculiar kinds of food to in- 
sure health, growth and full development of its powers, 
and that the kinds adapted toone species, may not answer 
for another. The cow will starve on that which would 
fatten the dog. 

That each species of the vegetable kingdom, is equal- 
ly select in its requirements of food, has not been gener- 
ally understood. An indefinite idea has prevailed, that 
all vegetables will flourish in asoil, that in common lan- 
guage, is rich. 

Both science and experience have, however, shown us 
that vegetables, as well as animals, must be fed with their 
appropriate elements of nutrition, in order to flourish.— 
For the last six years I have devoted some time and 
thought to discover the best and most economical meth- 
od of supplying fruit trees, and wheat with their appro- 
priate food. 

The writings to which I have alluded, have relieved the 
subject of much obscurity, and enabled me to progress 
with my researches and experiments with more precision. 

My farm originally contained very limited quantities of 
several important inorganic principles of wheat, and those 
had been so entirely exhausted, by bad management, that 
wheat would literally produce neither straw nor berry. 

The pear tree would send forth not more than from 
too to siz inches growth ina season; fruit buds would 
form in excess, the fruit would be blighted, knotty and 
deficient in flavor, and in the course of four years the 
tree would exhibit the evidences of old age and disease.— 
In the same soil the apple tree would succeed somewhat 
better, while the peach and cherry would flourish both in 
regard to the production of wood and fruit to the extent 
of my wishes. 

Under these circumstances, I set myself to work, to 
discover the cause of such results, and soon became con- 
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vinced that it was a deficiency of some kind of nutrition. 
The analyses of Prof. E. indicated the kind. 

Plaster of Paris, clover, leached ashes and a small ad- 
dition of barn-yard manure, brought some of my barren 
fields, at the end of two years, into a condition in which 
they produced large crops of wheat-straw, but yielded 
only eleven bushels of wheat to the acre. 

By supplying one of those lots with a second dressing 
of plaster, turning in a large crop of clover and adding, 
subsequeutly a supply of barn-yard and slaughter-house 
manure, and phosphate of Lime, 1 obtained nineteen bush- 
els of superior wheat to the acre besides that which was 
wasted by long continued rains. The straw was not 
heavier than in the former year. 

A dressing of Phosphate of Lime, ashes and barn-yard 
manure, with a limited supply of salt has effected an 
equally favorable change with the growth and fruits of | 
my peur trees. 

The limits of this communication will not allow of my 
detailing all my numerous experiments. I will, however, 
say, in general terms, that they have been in the highest 
degree satisfactory, and have amply repaid all expense 
and trouble. 

A fruit tree ora grain field can be fed with as much 
success and precision as a cow or horse, and an half starv- 
ed fruit tree is no more sightly nor profitable than an im- 
poverished animal. 

The late Mr. Marvin, of Beaver co., Pa., once observed 
to me, that he “had no sick sheep in his numerous flocks, 
owing to the circumstance that he visited them daily and 
saw that ther’ were well fed.”’ 

The horticulturist, who pursues a similar course with 
his fruit trees, will suffer very little from their unhealth- 
iness or unproductiveness. 

Since [ commenced the plan of high feeding, and have 
banished from my grounds every tree propagated on a 
sucker, not a solitary pear tree has been affected with 
Fire Blight. These circumstances may have been ccin- 
cident but at the same time accidental. The subject is, 
however, worthy of further attention. 

The analyses of Prof. Emmons have been the basis up- 
on which I have founded my experiments during the last 
year. 

At the first view of the subject the culturist may be 
discouraged with the apprehension that the means of sup- 
plying his trees with inorganic elements cannot be com- 
manded. In this section of the State the greatest difficul- 
ty will occur, in procuring Potash and Phosphate of Lime, 
yet the materials usually wasted about the dwelling of a 
farmer would furnish the required number of fruit trees 
with these elements. Leached ashes from soap-making 
and Pot-asheries will supply the former in abundance, 
and the latter is derived principally from animal bones. — 
Every fragment of bone and the remains of every ani- 
wal, large and small, should be carefully preserved and 
applied to roots of fruit trees. 

It may, however, be obtained in limited quantities from 
urine excrement of fowls, peat and decaying vegetable 
fibre, and in some soils and waters it naturally occurs. 

According to Raspail, it abounds in such quantities, in 
the leaf of the Poke-berry \Phytolacca) that under cer- 
tain management, the foot stalks will be coated with aci- 
cular crystals of this salt. 








It may, however, abound in a soil in an insoluable state, 
in which it cannot be converted to nutrition by the grow- 











ing tree. The addition of ammonia or common salt, will 
at once enable it to pass into a state of solution in water, 
when it may be taken up by the spongioles of the roots. | 

Common salt affords of itself little or nothing that is| 
nutritious to a fruit tree; but it acts indirectly, upon the 
phosphates. In no other sense is it either a stimulant or 
nutrient to vegetation. 

The more abundantly a tree is furnished with enrich- 
ing compounds, containing Phosphate of Lime, the great- 
erthe quantity of salt that may be safely applied asa 
dressing. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Cleveland, Ohio. . P. Kirtianp. 





' A matter of Taste, 
Or Two ways or Eatine an AppLe. 

Ist. ‘* How to Eat an Apple Mechanically, Scientifical- 
ly and Genteeliy”’ :— 

Pare it neatly aud carefully, making an entire ribbon 
of the skin, then placing the middle finger of the left 
hand upon the stem, and the thumb upon the blossom 
end, with your fruit knife commence cutting a slice from 
the top to near the centre, and so on in succession, leav- 
ing the core standing asa column or shaft, upon which 
it revolves until it is demolished.”,—Gen. Farmer. 

2nd. How to eat an Apple “sensibly,” “tastefully,” and 
‘‘philosophically”’ :— 

After the apple is deprived of its skin, cutit in two 
from the stem to the blossom end; cutout the core, and 
take the stem and calyx from the half to which they may 
adhere. ‘Then take one of the halvesin your left hand, 
with the flat side down, and introduce the edge between 
your teeth, and by a slight compression you will be able 
to separate a mouthful of the luscious pulp, and after 
you have sufficiently masticated it and turned it over and 
about in your mouth so as to have “sensibly” affected the 
organs of “taste,” you may then place your tongue 
against the roof of your mouth, and swallow its contents. 
This operation is to be repeated until both halves of the 
apple are demolished. 

The second method of eating an apple is founded upon 
the following principle in Dietetics. 

Mastication and insalivation of our food is indispensi- 
ble, not only to the highest gustatory enjoyment, but to 
the most healthy digestion. Nay, it is indispensible to the 
well being of the teeth, the salivary glands, the gastic se- 
cretion, and the whole system. It is not enough insisted 
on by writers on this subject, and in the practical world, 
almost wholly over looked.— Vide Dr. Alcott. 

Prove all things, and hold fast that which is good. 


Mount Tabor, Jan., 1849. 
-—~eocr- —_ 
The Grape Curculios-The Rot. 

Mr. Barenam:—In the Cultivator of Nov. 15th, I per- 
ceive an editorial notice of a new species of the Curculio, 
which commits its depredations on the grape. The same, 
ora very similar insect, has been observed here (Law- 
rence Co.,) for the last two seasons. So extensive and 
injurious have been its ravages, that some think they are 
justified in attributing to its mischief the rot, which, of 
late, has been so prevalent. I do not coincide in this opin- 
ion, but still am apprehensive, from what I have noticed 
of its habits, that it is likely to prove a troublesome and 
destructive insect. 

This insect makes its appearance here most numerous- 
ly in the month of July. It does not appear to be so shy 
as the plum Curculio, and, on a very cursory search, es- 
pecially in the morning, may be found along the trellis, 
in considerable numbers. It makes a minute puncture 
in the grape, for the purpose doubtless, of depositing its 
egg, but not crescent shaped like the incision of its sister 
of the plum. The first effect discoverable, is a small cir- 
cular discolored spot surrounding the perforated point, 
which soon assumes adark brown color. This is the 
commencement of a rot which, in the end, involves the 
whole grape. 

Some persons entertain the opinion that the insect de- 
posits its eggs also, on the under surface of the leaves.— 
Multitudes of greenish worms are not unfrequently ob- 
served thickly covering the under side of a portion of the 
leaves, feeding upon their cellular membranes, which 
they entirely consume, leaving nothing, iu the end, but 
the fibrous tissue of the leaves like net work. My own 
observations do not enable me to speak, with certainty, 
but I incline to the opinion, that these worms are a dffer- 
ent and distinct species of insects. 

I am not advised of any defence against the assaults of 
this new enemy, but the slow and tedious proeess of cap- 
turing and killing them. If any of your readers, who 
have been annoyed by thesame animal, have discovered 
a more easy and successful method, they will confer a ben- 
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efit, by communicating it through the columns of the | 
Cultivator. 
The following are some of the facts, upon which I pre- 
dicate the opinion, that what is usually known as the rot, 
which, not unfrequently, destroys the grapes by a kind 
of wholesale process, is not occasioned by this insect.— 
When the vine is grown in asituation partly sheltered 
from wetness, with a fair exposure to the sun,—trained, 
for instance, on the South or East side of a building, the 
rot affects the grapes but little; whereas, the grapes on a} 
branch of the same vine, trained on an open trelles, have | 
been, at the same time, not unfrequently, wholly destoy- | 
ed by the rot. If the rotis attributable to the insect, | 
why should it sting the grapes in the latter, and not in| 
the former situation ?—both being alike exposed to its at- 
tacks. Again, some kinds of the grape are not subject 
to the rot, except to a very limited extent,—the Alexan- 
der, for instance; yet this grape suffers equally from the | 
ravages of this insect. 
Observation and experience have satisfied me, that the 
rot is mainly occasioned by the action of humidity and 
heat combined. As evidence of this, may be adduced the 
instance stated above, of grapes remaining comparative- | 
ly exempt when grown in a sheltered situation. In ad-| 
dition, it is well known, that the rot prevails most during | 
warm wet seasons, and upon low moist grounds, or 
other collection of water in the vicinity. Again, the rot | 
may be checked, in some measure, oy pretty severe | 
summer pruning,—cutting away with a liberal hand the 
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ARTMENT. 


Corresronpents.—We hope our female readers wil] 
keep in mind that on them rests the responsibility of ma- 
king their department in our paper useful and interesting: 
Mania and one or two others are doing their parts nobly, 
and have our sincere thanks. One of our subscribers in 
Jefferson county, writes, “‘ my wife and al! the children 
unite in sending thanks to Manta for her excellent sug- 
gestions; tell her to go on.’? We hope she will go on; 
and that other minds and pens will be enlisted with hers: 
Let ushave a few hints for the kitchen and dinner table 
as well as the fireside and social circle. 

Porrry.—We have received several poetical contribu- 
tions of late; but none of them quite suited to our col- 
umns, or our standard of excellence. The new year’s 
offering from a young farmer’s daughter was quite ac- 
ceptable to us, personally, but we think would not prove 
so to all of our readers. 

Oat oe ree nN 

To make Sweet Burrer rrom Otp Cream.—A sub- 

scriber in Kentucky writes, thata few months ago his 


branches and leaves, so as to expose th» grapes to the ac- | wife allowed the cream to stand too long, ewing ¢o sick- 


cess of the sun and drying winds. ness, and it had become fetid when put in the churn; but 


| by the addition of a small tablespoon full of salt petre to 


Iam not entirely satisfied, however, that the charac- 


ter of the soil has not something to do in producing the 
rot. 


rich alluvial grounds, are most subject to this affection. 


True, it is, that such groundsare usually surrounded by | 


an humid atmosphere; but whether the rot, in such case, 


is wholly occasioned by moisture aided by warmth, or is, 
not in part attributable to the peculiarities of the soil, I 


think many will admit of doubt. The vine, in sucha 
soil, grows with great rapidity and luxurience. The sap 
vessels appear to be filled to repletion. May there not, 


under such circumstances, be a plethora of sap,—more | 

than the leavescan properly elaborate, and a consequent | 

Sat Tass ereabesnaedteteatienes cotie 4 re much lauded in the advertisements, has given fine exer- 
, ai 


It isa matter of com-| 


fruit? 
pears to me, in the pear blight. 


Itis very certain, that grapes, cultivated on very | the cream the butter came out sweet and good. 


He says 
if he were a chemist, he would say the antiseptic quality 


of the salt petre corrected the disagreeable flavor; but of 
this he does not pretend to judge; he only wishes to state 
the fact for the benefit of housewives. 

We wish he had been mindful to state the quantity of 
cream used—as there may be danger in using too much 
of the nitre. 


The same writer says: ‘* The Atmospheric churn, so 


cise to one of my neighbors. Somme three months ago he 


mon observation, that the pear tree, when growing with | paid his five dollars, carried it 16 miles to his home, put in 
greatest rapidity in such a soil, is most liable to this fatal the milk and set to work at the crank—the family took 


disease. But I will not indulge in speculation, nor med- 
dle with vexed questions,—‘“‘non michi componere lites.”’ 


turn about, but the butter wouldn’t come, and I think it 


In open culture, experience shows that, to avoid the rot | has not come yet, but whether they are still at work, I 
as far as possible, the vine, in our elimate, should be plan- | cannot say.”” 


ted in good, but not the richest of our western soils;— 
on dry elevated table land, or hill sides, with a fair expo- 
sure to the sun, and where there isa free circulation of 
air. That the summer pruning should be attended to at 
the proper time, and performed, not sparingly, but liber- 
ally and often. The grape, in such soil and situation, and 
with such treatment, will sustain but little injury from 
the rot, unless it happens, that the season is unusually 
moist and warm. ‘The fruit, if not so plentiful, will 
abound with saccharine matter, and be rich in aromatic 
flavor. 

Lawrence Co., O., Jan., 1849. 


Superior Grarting Wax.—The following mixture, viz: 
1 pint linseed oil; 
6 pounds rosin, 
1 pound bees-wax, 
makes a better and cheaper wax, than any I have used 
made from rosin, tallow and beeswax. The oil will ad- 
mit of a much greater proportion of rosin than the tal- 
low. This wax will give entire satisfaction to whoever 
shall use it.—7'. G. Yeomans, in Horticulturist. 








Memory and wit are often eonjoined; solid judgment 
seldom with either. 


——___—.¢<3 8 e-o————___ 


Letters to Housekeepers--No. 5. 


Dear Sisrers:—In my last, I proposed to make a few 
remarks in regard to the question, whether “hired help ” 
should be admitted to share in the privileges of your fire- 
sides, during the winter evenings. A frank country 
Yankee would answer unhesitatingly, ‘‘ yes—why not? ”’ 
While a denizen of the city would almost as certainly 
answer, “ly no means.” 

The reason for this difference would not altogether lie 
in the fact that there is much more aristocracy of feeling 
in the hearts of those who dwell in cities than in our coun- 
try folks; but in the character of the help employed, and 
the nature of the services performed. Indeed, I have of- 
ten thought that our farmers’ wives would feel sadly de- 
graded, if they found themselves reduced to the necessity 
of admitting into their families such ignorant, i!!-manner- 
ed help, as the great mass of citizens are compelled to 
employ. 

In the country, in half the instances where help is re- 
quired, the daughter of some neighbor is obtained; a girl 
who has grown up under your eye, attended the school 
where your own children are educated, perhaps has shar- 
ed your own instruction in the sabbath school, and often 











sat at your board asa welcome guest. Her manners, her 
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Janguage, her habits, are all so like those of your own| teach without assuming any dictatorial airs that will 
family, that it would be difficult for a stranger to deter- | wound the pride of others, but it isan object worthy of 
mine whether she ought to be regarded as a daughter or a/care, and if attained will more than repay the most ardu- 








domestic. 

You mingle together in the discharge of your avoca- 
tions with no restraint, and she is never regarded as a me- 
nial, butas an assistant. Itis by no means to be infer- 
red that her family is poorer than your own, from the 
fact that she is willing to enter your employ. Her servi- 


ces are not demanded at home, and as you are in need of 


them and can offer a reasonable equivalent, she feels that 


ous efforts. 

These points settled, and you will easily admit your 
domestics to all the privileges that they are prepared to 
enjoy. ‘To the elementary lessonsof the little ones, they 
will lend a pleased ear, and to the devotions that are per- 
haps most happily made to succeed the ‘ childrens’ hour,’ 
you would ceriaily feel disposed to invite their attention. 
The refined exercises which might succeed these, would 


she is in no way degraded by accepting your terms. Un-| probably be beyond their present comprehension, and 
der these circumstances, how could you think of shutting | would, of course, afford them no pleasure. 


her out from any of your own social privileges? 


It] Their arduous exertions, too, would demand for them 


would bea matter of absolute inconvenience to do it. You|# longer period of rest, and would suggest they be suf- 


would actually demand her presence with you after the 


fered to retire at an early hour, leaving your circle as 


arrangement of your ordinary household cares, either to| quiet and exclusive as you could possibly desire. ‘T'rust- 


assist in careing for the little ones, or in the handiwork 
prepared for the evening. To make hera beneficial shar- 
er in all your plans of improvement, would not cost + ou 
a single extra effort, nor would it take from your diguity 
in the eyes of your friends. 

But with those who inhabit cities, the case is, in many 
respects, far different. The employer and employed are 
so unlike,in character and habits, in most instances, asto 
render socibility between them burdensome and constrain- 
ed. The domestics in cities are, toa great extent, for- 
eigners, brought up under different governments from 
our own, often speaking a different language, and accus- 
tomed to the discharge of their duties in the spirit of me- 
nials. 

Their manners are often disgusting, their persons unti- 
dy, and their mental acquirements such that they would 
find little to relish in elevated classical pursuits. ‘To 
think of bringing our little ones into the same contact 
with them that the farmer’s wife can safely do with her 
help, would at first thought seem utterly preposterous.— 
So far from wondering that such beings are not made 
members of the social circle, | wonder that parents allow 
such freedom of intercourse as often exists between them 
and their children. It can hardly be other than corrupt- 
ing. Yet we are by no means at liberty to disregard the 
real wants of these victims of political tyranny, because 
in their native land, popular education has been neglected, 
and the condition of the laborer regarded as degrading; 
shall we not only perpetuate the wrong towards them, but 
bring about a social condition almost as oppressive as that 
which is now falling like a worn out garment from the 
despotisins of Europe ? 

Because they are not our equals, we owe them a higher 
duty. Degraded, suffering humanity, presented a claim 
so strong that the Son of God could not resist it, and he 
has committed his labors of love to his followers. If you 
find in your kitchen, domestics, ignorant, and in many re- 
spects repulsive, your first duty is to devise means fora 
change in their character. Make external neatness a 
condition upon which some especial favors are to be gran- 
ted, we would suggest, and thus, while you seek to ele- 
vate them, make them feel that such favors are not to be 
had without an effort corresponding with their value. 


While with them, superintending their labors, seek out 
the strength of their capacity, and the extent of their cul- 
tivation, and conform your measures to their abilities and 
their necessities. When you find that it will bea source 
of profit to them to share an hour or two with the family, 
you need not fear that their presence, under such circum- 
stances, can possibly be in any respect injurious. There 
is a moral sanative in such deeds of benevolence that ef- 
fectually prevents all evil contagion. You may degrade 
yourself by associating with the vicious, even though 
outwardly refined, when you have no higher object than 
mere worldly courtesy, but your character never suffers 
from contact even with the vile, if you have constantly 
before your mind the purpose of aiding in their moral 
cultivation. 

Impart to your children this principle,and they too will 
generally engage in doing good. It will, of course, re- 


quire a great deal of wisdom to instruct them how to 





ing that our next hour may be one of unalloyed intellee- 
tual pleasure, I must bid you a kind good evening. 
Marta. 
Franklin county, O., 1849. 
oa ee - 
Facts for Farmers. 

No. 1—Mirk Certars.—Farmers about to build a 
dwelling, should know, that by carrying up a large flue 
(12 inches diameter and circular is the best) in the chim- 
ney stack from the cellar, and having a window or two 
opening to the north or cold side of the house out of the 
cellar,—they can have as gooda “ Milk Room” under 
their house as could be had overa spring, that may be 
perhaps 200 yards, or one-fourth of a mile off; which is 
so pleasant to go to in bad weather, especially by the fe- 
male portion of the family. 

The floor should be flagged with stone, as they can be 
kept sweeter and are colder than either bricks or cement, 
which absorb “spilt milk ’’ and thus taints the atmos- 
phere. The walls and ceiling should be plastered, to fa- 
cilitate white-washing and cleansing. Nothing but inilk 
and cream should be kept in the room, as a pure atmos- 
phere for cream to rise in, is absolutely essential to the 
making of sweet butter. 

W hat is needed to have a cool, sweet cellar, is a current 
of ait, which will be secured by the aforesaid flue and the 
open windows—as a strong current of air is at least ten 
degrees colder, than the same air at rest. 


No. 2.—Cuurninc.—Farmers ought to know that 
Churning can be done with any goed churn in five to fif- 
teen minutes, as well in winter as summer—by having 
the temperature of the cream right, say 58 to 60 degrees. 
The temperature of an ordinary sitting or living room in 
winter, to be comfortable, is 65 to 68 degrees, and a closet 
opening into such a room, would be the best place to keep 
the pot in the winter. In the summer the cream can be 
readily reduced to the right temperature, by breaking up 
clean ice and putting into the churn. 

A thermometer, which is necessary to regulate these 
matters, cost but one dollar, and such an investment eve- 
ry farmer oughtto make, who has churning to do, and 
thus save labor and time, which is money—and make 
this much dreaded part of the duties of farmer’s wives 
and daughters much pleasanter and easier—and for this 
I know they would thank your modest correspondent, if 
they knew him. arenes 

Hamilton Co., O., January 10, 1849. 





Ricn Buckwueat Caxes.—Take two pints of fresh 
buckwheat flour and half a pint of sifted corn meal, mix 
with milk to a thin batter, add one table-spoonful of fine 
salt, and two teaspoonfuls of brewer’s yeast, or an equiv- 
alent of other yeast. Leave the whole in a stone jar, in 
a warm place, to rise over night. Inthe morning, add a 
teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved in a tablespoonful of 
hot water, and then bake immediately.—Sel. 





Hate nothing but what is dishonest; fear nothing but 
what is ignoble; and love nothing but what is just and 
honorable. 











1849. 





Curing Bacon without Smoke. 


“Oh the trouble folks have taken 
To smoke and spoil their bacon.” 

To make the best bacon, fat your hogs early, and fat 
them well. By fattening early you make a great saving 
in food—--and well fattened pork makes better bacon than 
“lean” pork. Then kill asearly as the weather will al- 
low, and salt as soon as the animal heat is gone, with 
plenty of the purest salt, and about a half ounce of salt 
petre to one hundred pounds of pork. 

As soon as the meat is salted to your taste, which will 
generally be in about five weeks, take it out, and if any 
of ithes been covered with brine, let it drain a little.--- 
Then take good black pepper finely ground, and dust on 
the flesh side and on the hock end as muchas will stick; 
then hang it up ina good clean, dry, airy place, if all 
this is dove assoon as it should be (it ought to be done 
now) you will have no further trouble with it, for by fly 
time in the spring your bacon is so well cured or dried on 
the outside that flies or bugs will not disturb it. 

Curing bacon isa little like the Irishman’s mode of ma- 
king punch. He said, putin the sugar then fill up with 
whiskey, and every drop of water you put in after that 
spoils the punch. Just so with curing bacon, after fol- 
lowing the directions given above, every ‘drop’ of smoke 
you put about it “spoils’’ the bacon. 

Madison Tp., Licking Co., 1849. 

—---— «wee 


Tue Secret or warm Feer.---Many of the colds which 
people are said to catch commence at the feet. To keep 
those extremities constantly warm, therefore, is to effect 
an insurance against the almost interminable list of dis- 
orders which spring out from a “slight cold,” and at the 
risk of being thought trifling, and of telling people what 
they know already, I beg to remind them of the follow- 
ing simple rules: 

First. Never be tightly shod. Boots or shoes, when 
they fit closely, press against the veins of the foot, and 
prevent the free circulation of the blood. 
contrary, they do not embrace the feet too tightly, the 
blood gets fair play and the spaces left between the leath- 
er and the stocking are filled with a comfortable supply 
of warm air. Those who have handsome feet will, per- 
haps, be slow to adopt this dictum: but they are urgent- 
ly recommended to sacrifice a little neatness to a great 
deal of comfort and safety, by wearing what the makers 
call easy shoes. 

Second. Neversit in damp shoes. Itis often imagin- 
ed that unless they be positively wet, it is not necessary 
to change them when the feet are at rest. This is a fal- 
lacy; forwhen the least dampness is absorbed into the 
sole, itis attracted further to the foot itself by its own 
heat, and thus perspiration is dangerously checked. Any 
person may prove this by trying the experiment of ne- 
glecting the rule; and his feet will feel cold and damp af- 
tera few minutes; although, on taking off the shoe and 
examining it, it will appear to be perfectly dry. 

Did every one follow these rules, there would be no 
more cold feet.— Ex. 


D. 8S. 
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Remepy ror Burn’s ano Scatps.—From the number 
of accidents which have lately taken place, and by which 
several persons have been so dreadfully burned as to cause 
death, we recommend the following simple remedy, by 
which the pain from either a barn or scald is iustantly re- 
lieved. Let clarified honey be applied ona linen rag, 
and in one moment the pain will cease. This remedy 
has been tried several times, and it always relieved the 
moment the honey was applied—Newark Times. 





How beautiful, how sublime the precept, “ Forgive us 
our tresspasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us.” But who would willingly be thus adjudged ?— 
Who is there, that does not hope for more mercy at the 
hand of his Maker, than he has shown to his fellow- 
man ? 
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A GOOD BOOK COMING! 
COLE’S AMERICAN FRUIT BOOK. 


1 W. COLE, Esq., Author of the popular Work entitled The 
WO* Vetrinarian of whieh 22.000 copies have already been publish 
ed, has, after years of patient labor and close investigation, comple- 
ted his great work, entitled 

COLE'S AMERICAN FRUIT BOOK: 

A work which we believe is destined to have a more widely ex- 
tended circulation than any similar Work, ever before offered to 
the American public. We believe so, for the following reasons, 

First, It is a mature work and a practica! one.—one which Mr. 
Cole has spent many yearsof study and close examination, and 
knowing the wants of the community has met those wants, ina 
plain, concise and familliar manner, avoiding tecinicalities, and 
scientific specifications and definitions, useful only to the few, he 
has made a work intelligible to all. It will be emphatically a book 
for 





THE PEOPLE. 

Seconpiy.—It will have an unprecedented sa'e on account of its 
cheapness. It will make a volume of 2-8 closely printed pages.— 
Iliustrated with over one hundred heantifully executed engravings, 
by Brown, and will be sold for 50 cts , firmily bonnd in leather, and 
6:2) cents in Faney Cloth, with gilt backs. It will contain full di- 
rections for Raising, Propagating and Managing fruit trees, shrubs 
and plants, with a discription of the best varieties of FRUIT, em- 
bracing severa! new and valuable kinds; embellished with engra- 
vings, and outiines of Fruit Trees, and various other designs. Bm- 
phatically a 

BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 
As well for the man who eats Fruit as for him who raises it. 
This valuable work wil! be published early in February. 
100 AGENTS, 

Active, intelligent and honest, are wanted to sel! this boos, in ev- 
ery State inthe Union. A cash capital of from $25 to $50 will be 
necersary. Address (Post Paip) the publishers, 

JOUN P. JEWETT, & Co., 23 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
TT? A rare chance for Agents to make money. 
February 1, 1849—3m0. 


A GOOD BOOK COMING, 
ALLEN’S COMPEND OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 
j >» L. Allen, Esq., author of the popular work entitled Domes- 

Ye Animals, their Diseases and Remedies,” of which thirteen 
editions have been published in 12 mouths. has after years of prac- 
tieal experience and close investigation, completed Ins GREAT 
WORK OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. i lustrated by about 
100 engravings. The work will be hound handsomely and substan- 
tiaily in cloth, and furnished at One Dollar, single copies, and can 
be sent by mail to any part of the United States 

This work, we most fu'ly believe, is destined to have a more wide- 
ly extended circulation than any work of the kind heretofore pub- 
lished. Mr. Allen, knowing the wants of the community, has met 
those wants in a plain, concise and familiar manner, and has made 
a work intelligibleto ALL. It will be a Book for 

THE WHOLE PEOPLE, 
and will be published about the 10th of February. 
will cause a large sale, and it willbea 
BOOK FOR EVERYBODY, 
as well for the the man who consumes the products of the earth as 
for him who raises them. 
150 AGENTS, 

active, intelligent and honest, are wanted to sel! this book in every 
state in the Union 

N. 8.—A cash capital of from $25 to $5) wil! be necessary, 
dress, post-paid, Cc. M. SAXTON, 

February 1, 1849. 121 Fulion st., New York. 








Its cheapness 


Ad 








Supply of Landreth’s and other garden seeds, will be received 

A in a few days, for sale at the Office of this paper —Mr, Burr 
having relinquished the seed business, 

February t, 1°49, 








ADVERTISEMENTS suited to the character of this paper, are charge 
ed at the rate of 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for each 
subsequent insertion. 
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The Markets. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 29.—Flour is in fair demand, at > ~ 
£5@3,90 per bbl. 
Oats 27/@28 
ver seed 3, 25: 3,37 per bu; Timothy 125; aso for com- 
mon, to $2 for clean. 


W heat continues at 75; 


have been made the past week, at $10 for mess, and | 
$8 for prime, per bbl. 


late in the season, during the fine cold weather of the | 


Beer Cat- 
Cheese 64@ 
Butter for packers, 9@11 cts., 
Eggs, 10@11 cts per dozen. 


past fortnight—price 3,25@3,50 per 100 Ibs 
TLE come in slowly, 4,50@4,75 per 100 Ibs. 

)4 per lb, for shipment. 
per lb.——retails 12416. 


CreveLanp, Jan. 26.—Flour, at retail, 4,75@$5. Wheat 
84@85 cts; corn 38; rye 50; barly 38, flax seed 80; clo- 
verseed 2,75; timothy 1,25@1,57. Pork, mess, $9/@9,50 
per bbl. Salt, fine, 1,124@1,18 per bbl. White fish $6,- 
50@7. Cheese 5@6 cts. Butter, roll, 9@10 cts. Eggs 
9 10cts. 

New York, Jan. 29—English Steamer due. 
terial change in markets. Flour 5,50@5,55. 
06@1,124. Little doing in corn. 
$12@12,50; other provisions in fair demand. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Feb.1, 1849. 


No ma- 








GRAIN, Honey, strained 1233@ 14 
Wheat, ® bu, 70 @ (POULTRY. 
Indian corn, 22 @ 2%) Turkeys, each, 37@50 
Oats, 19@ W | Geese, “ 3@ 37 
PROVISIONS. | Ducks. as 1 @ 
Flour, retail,bbl, 400 @ 4,95 | Chickens, * 10 @ WB 

* 10ibs 2,25 @ SUNDRIES. 

** Buckwheat. 2,00 @ 225 Anples, bu. 3@ 
Indian meal,bu =37@ 40) & dried, 50 @ 
Homminy,quart, 3@ | Peaches,dried, 1,50@ 
Beef, hd qr @ | Potatoes, 62 @ 75 

** 100 lbs 250 @ 3.00 Onions, 1.00 @ 

“* fore qr a 0 @ 2 50° Whitebeans bu 1,00 @ 
Pork,mess, bbl. 9.00 @ 9.50 Hay, ton, 4,00 @ 5,00 
Hogs, ~ 100tbs, 2,50 @ 2,75| Wood,harde’rd 1,50 @ 2,00 
Hams,countrylb, 5@ 6) Salt, bbl, fine 2.129}@29,95 

“ city cured, 6@ 1 SEEDS wie ie 
- ey VE @ LenB. 

, ae Nag ke bey J bis. , @ 6.) Clover, bu., 2,75 @ 3,00 
Butter, best rolls, 124@ 14| Timothy, 1,25 @ 3,50 
common, 9@ w| Flax, 7@ &0 
in kegs, 8@ 9 \ASHES. 
Cheese, 5@_ 6) Pot, 100 Ibs 3.50 @ 4,00 
Eggs, dozen, 8@ 10 Pearl, 4,00 @ 4,50 
Maple sugar, Ib. 7@ Wool, common, 18 @ Ww 
molasses, gal. @ | half bi'd, 20@ 2% 
Honey comb,lb, 10@ 12} fuil bi’d, @ 
GRASS | SEEDS, 4 &C. 
HE subscribers ate prepared to fill orders for every descrip- 


A. tion of Grass and field seeds—composed, in part, of Clover, 
Timothy, Blue Grass, Herds Grass, Millet, Orchard Grass, Seed 
Wheet, Rye, Buckwheat, Lucerne, White Clover, Hemp and Ca- 
nary seeds; together with all kinds of Garden Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Plants, Grape Cuttings, Grape Roots, one and 
two years old, Osage Orange Plants, Osage Orange Seed, Saw- 
berry Plants of every variety &c. at their seed store and Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse. No. 33 and 35, Lower Market street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. JOHN F. DAIR & Co. 
N. B. A constant supply of Subsoil and other Plows. 





os AGE ORANGE SEED. 
HE Subscriber has on hand a supply of Osage Orange seed. war- 
ranted good, for sale at only $1 per quart—with a reduction at 
wholesale. 

Full directions for preparing and sowing the seed, and planting 
and trimming hedges will be found in the Ist and 2d No’s. of the 
Ohio Cultivator for 1849; copies furnished to all purchasers of 
seed 

IP Office next door to the post office, ws aa 


“3. BATEHAM, 
Columbus, Jan, 15, 1849, 


| | ments, Buildings and case gr und—ollering one of the best 
nis Sut 8 ar L of 0! i 
; Barly and Rye 45@50 cts. I "| . 


| cilily for carrying on an extensive business, 
Pork has advanced in prices—sales | 
}and Cincinnati tut npike, 1} 


Hoes have come in freely for so} 


Wheat $1,- | 
Pork, sales of Mess at | 


NURSERY FOR SALE. 
READING ROAD NURSERY NEAR CINCINNATI. 


YOR Sale—the entire Stock of Trees, Shrubs, Evergreen, Hardy 
and Greenhouse Plants, together with all the Tools, Imple- 


ope ninga in the West, to any person desirous of engaving in the 
above business—being now in successful operation, with every fa- 
‘The land embraces 
nearly ten acres, handsomely situated, fronting on the Springfield 
miles trom Cincinnati, 
if not previously disposed of by private contract, the whole will 
he offered at Pullie Auction, the stock of hardy Fruit and orna- 
| mental trees, shrubs, evergrees, &c., on the 24 of April—the Green- 
house, plants buitdings, tools, implements, ease, &e., on the Ist of 
May, Further deseription is deemed unnecessary, it being pres-um- 
}ed that | versons Wishing to purchase will call and examine for them- 
selves, Lettersof inquiry, to receive attention must he Post-paid, 
Adress W. HEAVER, 
} Reading Road Nursery near Cincivnati, 
February 1, 1249, 





MAN WANTED! 
AT LAKE ERIE NURSERY. 

N artive, industrious, and intelligent young man—who has 

some little knowledge of grafting and budding and who has a 
disposition to learn more, can have employment and fair wages by 
applying immediately by letter or in person, to 

ELLIOTT, & Co,, 
Feb. 1, 1849. 


Cleveland, (hio, 
CANFIELD’S TREATISE ON SHEEP. 


HIS work, hound in paper covers. may be oth by sending 

75 cents for each copy, in a letter post paid and directed to 
Aaron Hinenman, editor ofthe Homested Journal, Salem, Col- 
umbianico., O.—or to the author, J. T. Canfield. Canfield, Ma- 
honing co. The postage onthe worh. toany partofthe United 
States is licents. (Persons who prefer doing so, can enclose a $1 
bill im a letier without paying the postage, aud the work will Se 
sent postage paid.) 











OSAGE ORANGE SEED, 

F superior quality, atthe lowest prise, wholesale or retai!l.— 
This seed has been fully tested by numerous purchasers during 
the past season, and in all eases has given entire satisfaction. For 
sale at Seed Store, north side fifth street, between main and syca 
more, Cincinnati. 
Atso—Grape vines, Fruit trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Raspberry 
and nr plants, etc. etc. 

November 1, 1848. 
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